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Hippocrates in bis chapter of Hats. Mock Doctor. 





T has often been remarked, that men are apt to difplay more of 
their real charaéter in circumftances apparently flight and un- 
important, than in the greater and more momentous actions of life, 
Our behaviour, or even the remark we may drop upon fome 
feemingly trifling occurrence, will often ftrongly denote the real 


complexion of our mind; and it is upon this account’ that we ad- 


mire fo much the happy talent of thofe writers who, by a well 
chofen circumftance, contrive at once to paint and make us ac- 
quainted with the character of the perfons whom they wifh to de- 
{cribe. 

The great paflions whieh actuate men in the purfuits of life, pre- 


fent little diverfity of features to afford any juft difcrimination of 


character. Befides, in conducting the purfuits to which thefe paf- 
fions incite, men are taught to be upon their guard: they are re- 
{trained by the cuftoms and opinions of the world, and, under a 
kind of difguife, are conftantly acting an artificial part. But in 
the mote trifling circumftances of manner and behaviour, and in 
the more ordinary occurrences of life, which tend to no particular 
object, and in which therefore men are lefs upon their guard, any 
difguife is forgot to be affumed, and we give way to the natural caft 
of our mind and difpofition, It is there we are apt to betray thofe 
peculiar features of character, and thofe often nice fhades of dif 
tinction, that difference and difcriminate us from one another, 

I have often amufed myfelf with thinking, that, even in what 
may be deemed very flight circumftances of outward deportment 
and manner, | could diftincly trace fomething of the peculiar cha- 
racter of the man, There are particulars in our ordinary demeanor 
and appearance which are more connected with our turn of mind 
than we are apt to fufpect, and more efpecially when they are fuch 
as from conftant and daily repetition neceflarily become familiar to 
us. Iremember that a friend of mine, who was a great obferver of 
thofe fmaller traits which efcaped others, affured me, that in the 
circle of his acquaintance he could, in the pace and manner of walk- 
ing of each, mark out fomething which indicated its arifing from 
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the particular temper and difpofition of the man, Nay, even where 
the manner of walking was the refult, not of nature, but of affec- 
tation, he ufed to fay, he could thence alfo difcover the character ; 
and that, independent of the meannefs of affectation in fo frivolous 
a circumftance, we might be certain that the affected pace was af- 
fumed to give the appearance of fome quality which the perfon 
wifhed to poffefs, and knew himfelf to want, ‘“* La gravité,” fays 
Rochefoucault, “* eft un myftere du corps, inventé pour cacher les 
“ defauts de lefprit.” In confirmation of this, I remember that I 
once knew a Noble Lord who affected on all occafions a very flow 
and folemn pace, walking even acrofs the room, or from one room 
to another, with all the leifurely folemnity of an ufher at a funeral ; 
but no one had fat at table with his Lordthip for a fingle hoar, 
without being fufficiently convinced, from his coarfe jokes and horfe- 
laugh, that real dignity was no feature of his mind, and that he 
wifhed to fupply the want, by what he fancied a very dignified 
gait, and manner of walking. 

I happened, not long fince, to be at an eleGtion-dinner, where, 
as is ufually the cafe, the company was very numerous, very noify, 
and very dull, In taking our places at table, I chanced, unfortu- 
nately, to be feparated from fome friends whom I had withed to fit 
by; and finding none near me from whofe converfation I could de- 
rive much entertainment, I was left to amufe myfelf with my own 
reflections on the crowd, and noife, and confufion, which furround- 
ed me. } happened at laft to caft my eyes upon the oppofite fide of 
the room, where I perceived that every one feated in that row had 
hung up his hat on the wall behind him. Upon furveying thefe 
hats, and remarking that each had fomething particular which, to 
an attentive obferver, differenced it from its neighbour, | began 

ext to indulge my imagination, in fitting the hat to the head of its 
owner, and in trying if the diflinguifhing figure of each hat did 
not correfpond with fomething in the manner and character of the 
perfon to whom it appertained, 

From the military hat and the navy hat, I could learn nothing; 
thefe, like their owners, being too much under regulation and difci- 
pline, to admit of any diverfity. It was amongft the other hats 
only that I could expect a field for obfervation. The firft which at- 
tracted my attention was a very new and gloffy hat, made up and 
cocked in the very extremity of the fafhion. Had it been graced with 
a cockade, I fhould have proceeded to the next; but wanting that, I 
looked below to find out the owner, and foon difcovered, that it 
could belong to none but a young barrifter, who is lefs ftudious of 
his brief than of being thought a man of fafhion, above the pe- 
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dantry of his profeffion, and I think is very likely to attain his with, 
‘The next hat was juft the reverfe of the former. It was of a form 
and cock that has been out of date thefe ten years, and yet withal it 
feemed new. Clofe below it, I difcerned the careful owner, who, 
for fear of accidents, had cautioufly placed himfelf near. He is rich. 
and penurious; and by the moft wretched faving, has amafled a 
fortune. Contiguous to thefe hung a hat which appeared to have 
fuffered more by negligence than by age. It feemed to have been 
intended to be moderately fafhionable; but from the inattention of 
its owner, had its air and form a good deal impaired. It was 
the property of a learned philofopher who fat not far diftant, and 
who is too much abforbed in abftra&t {peculation, to give attention 
to circumftances of drefs. Not far diftant hung a hat feemingly 
frefh and new, excepting in its front angle, where the cock was fo 
f{queezed, compreffed, and crumpled, as fufficiently to denote its very 
familiar acquaintance with the hand of its owner. I had no diffi- 
culty in appropriating it. Its mafter is the moft complaifant man 
in town, knows every body, is conftantly in the ftreet, and in 
places of public refort, and bows with the moft refpeAful atren- 
tion to every one he meets, Near this laft was a hat which for 
fome time puzzled me what to make of it. It was neither new nor 
old; it was neither much in nor much out of the fafhion; and 


feemed to be a ftrange mixture between the old fafhion and the new, 
with a kind of ftudied endeavour to be moft of the latter. After 


fome time, I believe I hit‘upon its owner. He is a gentleman who 
wifhes to be of the fafhion as far as his affeGtion to his money, which 
is the {tronger principle with him, will permit; and his whole life is 
a warfare between his vanity and his avarice. 

On the next peg was ftuck a round riding-hat, with a‘ broad 
brim flapp’d down, and a double hat-band, which, however, in- 
ftead of furrounding it at the proper place, had ftarted, like the 
hoops of a ftaved cafk, and was feen loofe upon its top; it was co- 
vered partly with powder, and partly with dirt, half bruthed, and 
had feveral little cuts on the crown. I eafily difcovered the owner, 
though his place was a good way off; a tall ftout-looking young 
man, who fat near the bottom of the table, with his arm thrown 
negligently over the back of his own chair, and his leg, on which 
was a rumpled boot, refting on the crofs-bar of the chair next him; 
from which attitude he was only moved by our toa{t-matter’s fre- 
quent calls fora bumper, which command he very religioufly o- 
beyed. I was too diftant to profit by his converfation, of which 
however he feemed very fparing, being of that order of Bucks who 
have been taught to drink long before they have learned to {peak. 
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After this there was a blank, the peg immediately adjoining be- 
ing occupied by no hat whatever, On looking below | difcovered 
the perfon whofe hat fhould have filled it. He was drefled in a 
fhining fuit, his waiftcoat fplendidly embroidered, at. the breatt of 
which appeared a quantity of rich lac’d ruffle. He fat erect in his 
chair, and feemed moved by no intrufive idea, except when fome- 
cimes he fhrunk with fear, if perchance a bottle tripp’d on the 
joinings of the table, or a glafs was fpilled by an aukward neigh- 
bour. His hat was only a bit of black filk, of which | difcovered 
the corner fticking out of his pocket, his foretop being too nicely 
drefled to admit of any covering. But! believe I fuffered nothing 
from the want of any diftinguifhing mark of his character or difpo- 
fition, The man is in reality nothing; ’tis his coat only that makes 
a figure in the world. As for emotions, paflions, virtue, or know- 
ledge, he puts them, like his hat, into his pocket. 

After this furvey, at which, perhaps, fome of my readers will 
fmile, | amufed myfelf with confidering how in this flight parti- 
cular of drefs we may be apt to difcover our character, and even 
upon the bit of beaver with which we cover our heads, to ftamp 
fomewhat of the image of our minds. I was pleafed with think- 
ing, that however men may wrap themfelves up in artificial dif- 
guife in the greater actions of life; yet even amidtft all their con- 
cealments, there are circumf{tances to be found where nature will 
difcover itfelf, and by which an attentive and diligent obferver 
may be able to read the real character of the man. 

I have often thought of difcovering amongft the ladies fome cir- 
cumftance which might lead me to diftinguifh their charaéters in 
the fame way that the hat difcriminates thofe of the gentlemen. 
But I found them fo little free agents in this matter, fo much the 
uniform creation of milliners and hair-dreffers, that it was impof- 
fible to trace any characteriftical mark about them, All my efforts, 
therefore, have hitherto been baflled ; and 1 was about to have a- 
bandoned the thing as impoflible, till a Lady who has lived much 
in the world, to whom I mentioned my difficulty, very lately affu- 
red me, that fhe can furnifh me with a pretty remarkable particu- 
lar which will perfeGily anfwer the purpofe, and that fhe will im- 
part to me a fet of obfervations which fhe herfelf has made, to con- 
firm the certainty of the teft. When fhe is pleafed to favour me 
with thefe, they fhall be communicated to my readers, 
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